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Deborah Morris’ Diary. 
(Concluded from page 378.) 

Second-day, Eleventh Month 30th, 1772.— 
Spent this day in visiting my relations by my 
mother, of whom there is living now Mary 
Williams, first cousin to my dear mother. Her 
mother was Mary Rose [or Ross] and she was 
William Baylis’ daughter, and there are sev- 
eral great-grandchildren of the above William 
Balis, descending from his son John, who left 
no son, but one of his daughters married a 
Frieth, whose grandson Sampson has now mar- 
ried to a daughter of Samuel Harvey, of Bir- 
mingham, that S. H. whose son married Hunt, 
who I likewise visited, and though Presbyterians 
received us very kindly, and the widow Frith, 
the mother of the present Sampson spent the 
evening with us. 

Third-day, Twelfth Month 1st, 1772.—George 
Boon went with us to Worster. On our way 
dined at a market town called Bromgrove, 
thirteen miles, and in the evening got to Rob- 
ert Forster, at Worster, thirteen miles. 

Fourth-day, Twelfth Month 2nd, 1772.—Had 
a large meeting at which were many of other 
societies, where dear aunt had an excellent 
time. George Boon also, but short, and con- 
eluded in prayer. Dined at Robert Foster’s 
with divers friends, no less than thirty (spent 
the afternoon and evening,) to whom aunt had 
a word in season for them. 

Fifth-day, Twelfth Month 3rd, 1772.—Our 
friends, R. Foster, and Ann, his wife, George 
Becket, a worthy elder, and seven or eight 
more, went with us to Evesham,-sixteen miles, 
a market town. Aunt had an evening meeting 
with the people of the town, much to satisfac- 
tion. Lodged at George and Phebe Brimyard’s, 
whose mother not a Friend, but very kind and 
loving to us. 

Sixth-day, Twelfth Month 4th, 1772.—Went 
to meeting at ten o’clock, Friends only ; much 
to satisfaction also, though but about thirty. 
Some meetings much smaller. Dined at our 
lodging, where our Worster friends took leave 
of us, all but Sally Fell, who kindly came to 
go further. In the evening aunt went to see 
an afflicted friend to satisfaction. I waited 
with many friends who came to see us till her 
return. 

Seventh-day, Twelfth Month 5th, 1772.— 


Rose early and went with Sally Fell, Robert 
Forster and guides Michael Cortwright and 
William Roberts to Chipping-norton, twenty- 
eight miles, a small town but a few Friends. 
A small neat meeting-house. Lodged at John 
Clark’s widow’s who with eight children prettily 
educated, was so agreeable, I wished in my 


heart my dear Sallie would take such a care of 
hers, as might give me the like pleasure to see, 


if permitted to see them again. 

First-day, Twelfth Month 6th, 1772.—Went 
to their little meeting, which was favored by 
an appointed one in the evening by Sallie Fell. 
Was filled as full as they could stand, but what 
was better, the power of Truth was over all, 
and admirable it is to see how freely the Gos- 
pel flows to those who fill up the houses in gen- 
eral. Friends here are very kind, and many 


came from other places and spent the evening 


with us, the night before with whom had an 
excellent time. 

Second-day, Twelfth Month 7th, 1772.— 
Took leave of the kind widow (who I think 
seemed consumptive) and her pretty children, 
and went with William Squire as guide, to 
High Wycomb, forty-two miles. In our way 
dined at Woodstock, where we had a prospect 


of Blenheim House, belonging to the Duke of 


Marlborough estate, and lodged at Oxford, a 
great place but an iniquitous one. 

Third-day, Twelfth Month 8th, 1772.—Wil- 
liam Squire came hither with us, and went to 
Tedsworth to dine. A small town, twelve 
miles, and around at Wycomb before night, 
thirteen miles. Were kindly received by John 
Stevens, and wife, sister to our guide. 

Fourth-day, Twelfth Month 9th, 1772.— 
Went to meeting [which] was small and though 
a few who visited us the evening before were 
kind and loving, and aunt had a comfortable 
time with them, yet the fore part of the meet- 
ing was a heavy time. At length truth arose, 
I thought for the sake of those who did not 
belong to us, and aunt preached the Gospel 
freely near an hour and a half. The people 
solid. Dined at Joseph Stevens, who has sev- 
eral solid daughters. Robert Ecles came from 
Armsham, and we went with him home that 
night, seven miles, to attend their Monthly 
Meeting. 

Fifth-day, Twelfth Month 10th, 1772.— 
Went to meeting with Thomas Ball and some 
others. I had a great desire to be at the meet- 
ing, but was so faint and sick, was forced to 
go out whilst W. Squire was speaking. Went 
in a poor woman’s house near, and stayed till 
the meeting ended, but dear aunt had a good 
time. Then dined at R. Ecles and thirty be- 
side us. 

Sixth-day, Twelfth Month 11th, 1772.—W. 
Squire went with us to Uxbridge. On our way 
passed through Peters Chalfonte and had a 
view of old Isaac Penington’s house and gar- 
den, where T. Ellwood used to visit the family. 
It now looks very old. Got to W. Squire’s 
sister’s, Mary Fawkes’ to dine. A kind widow 


and daughter who made us lodge there. Here 








we washed and rested. The sister of Joseph 
Saunders, Mary Sibley, and her son and wife 
came to see us and send affectionate love to 
their family. ' 

Seventh-day, Twelfth Month 12th, 1772.— 
Spent this day with Thomas Hall and family, 
and Susanna and Sally Rowe and Debby Town- 
send, who came to meet us. Aunt had a sweet 
time at table. 

First-day, Twelfth Month 13th, 1772.—Went 
to meeting, where Deborah Townsend spoke a 
few words sweetly, also Thomas Finch and 
aunt more largely. A good house but few 
friends. They had an evening meeting at 
which dear aunt had an excellent open time 
and the house very crowded but solidly quiet. 

Second-day, Twelfth Month 14th, 1772.— 
Took a tender leave of our kind friend Mary 
Fawkes and her lovely daughter Rebecca War- 
em, and with our London friends, Thomas Hull 
and William Squire, went to London. Got 
there about one o’clock. Were kindly received 
by our old friend Corbyn and children. Here 
we got letters from home and a visit from our 
kind captain Osborne, all which was agreeable 
and mercies which I thought called for humble 
thankfulness from me. 

From Twelfth Month 15th to 19th, 1772, 
inclusive, confined at home through indisposi- 
tion, but aunt went to meeting and visited 
divers families with Jane Crossfield and Alice 
Rigg. 

Tan Twelfth Month 20th to Twelfth Month 
29th, 1772, both inclusive. All those days at- 
tended my aunt or with Jane at the different 
meeting houses, where she was much favored. 

Fourth-day, Twelfth Month 30th, 1772.— 
Prepared for our journey to Oxford, and went 
to the youths’ meeting. In the evening was at 
Devonshire house, which was a remarkably 
favored season and large. John Stowe, Jane 
Crossfield, Alice Rigg and my aunt all appeared 
lively. 

Fifth-day, Twelfth Month 31st, 1772.—A bout 
nine we set off with our kind friends, Richard 
Chester and John Elliott to Uxbridge. Was 
kindly received by our friend Thomas Hall, 
whose motherly wife and kind daughter gave 
us a good dinner, and constrained us to stay 
that night, it being too late to reach the next 
stage by daylight, where many friends came to 
see us, and we enjoyed a comfortable silence 
with them in the evenizg, when my dear aunt 
was favored—greatly favored in supplication, 
which so strengthened her mind and body that 
she rested well and rose early [the following 
day. 

Bi ch-day, First Month Ist, 1773.—[Aunt] 
began the year with going forward at her Mas- 
ter’s call. Took leave of R. Chester, who re- 
turned to London, and Thomas Hull and daugh- 
ter, and J. Elliot went’ with us to High Wy- 
comb. Lodged at Joseph Stevens, and loving 
daughters all grown up. Had an evening 
meeting there to good satisfaction. Most of 
them not of our Society. 

Seventh-day, First Month 2nd, 1773.—Jos- 
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eph Worster, a public Friend of that town, and 
John Stevens, joined us for Oxford. On our 
way met Robert Eccles and dined at Tedworth. 
Got to our old inn at four o’clock, where our 
good friend Wm. Squire came on purpose [to 
meet us. ] 


family, and themselves. Not far from the 
burying-ground still stands the house where 
the great Quaker spent his honey-moon, and 
where too he resolved to find for himself and 
his persecuted followers a refuge beyond the 
seas. 

In the same cemetery is buried Penn’s friend, 
Thomas Ellwood, who during their long friend- 
ship, walked strictly in the path which Bacon 
points out that a Friend should walk in. “A 
Friend should bear a friend’s infirmities.” Ell- 
wood felt a bit envious of Penn when Guilielma 
Springett gave to the grave Quaker the hand 
which he himself had sought in marriage, but 
this seemed to cement instead of to sever their 
close acquaintance. Thomas Ellwood’s name 


— ae 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


To a Pennsylvanian who reveres William 
Penn as one of the great men we have to 
honor and look back upon, as being the founder 
of a State whose prominence none can dispute, 
it may be of interest to know something of the 
spot where this man sleeps the final sleep. Two 
miles from the village of Chalfont St. Giles 
(toward Beaconsfield), in Hertfordshire, along 
a pleasant, undulating road, is the quaint and 

uiet old meeting-house of the Friends — a 
tienes shrine in whose secluded “ God’s acre,” 
lies the remains of William Penn. The meet- 
ing-house itself is utterly destitute of architec- 
tural pretensions within and without. An un- 
ornamented deal platform with a seat behind 
it, and a score of the plainest wooden benches 
comprise the whole of the furniture. The room 
would probably seat one hundred and twenty. 
There are two large quarried windows with 
white shutters, and a door with latticed lights 
over it. 

Here the disciples of George Fox met by 
stealth to worship God in their own quiet way, 
and here, too, worshipped? that promoter of the 
Friends’ faith, who, when but eleven years old, 
we are told, had an experience which all through 
his long and eventful life he never forgot, and 
which convinced him that he was called to set 
forth the Lord’s Truth. Alone in his chamber 
he was suddenly surprised with an inward com- 
fort, and as he thought, an external glory in the 
room, which gave rise to religious emotions, dur- 
ing which he had the strongest convictions of the 
being of a God, and that the soul of man was 
capable of holding communications with Him. 

Near by this little Quaker church [meeting- 
house], beneath the heaving turf, lie generations 
of the Quaker community. Following the cus- 
tom of the early Friends, there are but few 
stones marking the graves—fourteen in all— 
and these with the exception of two, are Penns, 
Peningtons and Ellwoods. William Penn’s 
tablet, a quaint old grey stone, is dated 1718. 
To his right are buried his five children. 

The meeting-house and its antique burial- 
ground are situated in a romantic dell sur- 
rounded by tall and stately trees, while behind 
it rises an amphitheatre of wooded hills. The 
only voices that break the soothing silence of 
this spot are the robin and the amorous wood 
pigeon. No more fitting spot could be found 
for the founder of Pennsylvania, and the pro- 
moter of that religion which seeks such quiet 
and unobtrusiveness in all its outward forms. 

The fragrant hedgerows, the wild, sweet music 
of the birds, and the deep silence of the woods, 
still linger around the grave of the saintly 
Penn. Once a year the few Friends residing 
in the neighboring counties assemble here to 
worship, and there may be seen on the visitors’ 
book the names of many Pennsylvania pilgrims. 

A few years ago a gentleman from Phila- 
delphia, bearing credentials from the Governor 
of the State, asked leave to remove Penn’s re- 
mains to a more fitting mausoleum in the City 
of Brotherly Love, but the request was refused. 
One can readily sympathize with those who 
presented the petition, but it is not hard to un- 
derstand the unwillingness of the Friends at 
home to put the Atlantic between Penn, his 


Milton, for it was into Ellwood’s hands that 
Milton first placed that masterpiece of the 
English language, “ Paradise Lost,” and it was 
at the suggestion of Ellwood, that he commenced 
“Paradise Regained.” 

M. M. H. 


WasuinoToy, D. C. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 

Dear Frienps :—Let us endeavor, through 
the grace of God, to stand in awe and great 
reverence before the Lord, that the pure word 
of God may flow forth freely from the fountain 
of life that may be opened within our own 
hearts, by Him who never deceives. For who 
can know the deep and hidden things that the 
Lord has in store for those that love his holy 
appearing? 

Who can comprehend the wisdom of God, in 
their own strength and will? Whom are we 
following? For there are but the two ways, 
we are walking either in the one or the other, 
and it behooves us to know where we stand as 
a people, and a nation, in the sight of God. 
Oh, let us one and all humbly bow low at the 
feet of Jesus, and there remain until He has 
compassion upon us, as a people and a nation, 
raising us out of the depths of confusion and dis- 
loyalty that surround us so closely on every 
side. Oh that we, as a Society and nation, 
may be endowed with wisdom and knowledge 
from God our Saviour, that will keep and pre- 
serve us through all that we may be called to 

ass, 

There is a way that the vulture’s eye has not 
seen of those that walk in a form of that they 
do not possess. Little by little, the spiritual 
vision becomes dimmed, till the chastening hand 
of the Lord is laid upon them, awaking them to 


God. He has stripped many of their earthly 
possessions, that they may see where they stand 
in the presence of our holy, compassionate 
Lord and Saviour. 

I have been made willing to express a few 
of my thoughts in a feeling of the Father’s love 
that flows freely to all. May it stir up that 
secret spring of all life, that God has placed in 
us. For great are the exertions of the enemy 
to overthrow the kingdom of the great Prince 
of Peace, that reigns in the hearts of the Lord's 
chosen and obedient servants. We must know 
for ourselves that we are daily walking before 
the Lord with that holy fear and reverence 
that is due unto the great King Immanuel. 


H. T. 
Sixth Month 12th, 1894. 





Tue ploughshare might be accused of injur- 
ing the earth it breaks up, when it is only pre- 
paring it for usefulness. 


is perhaps more familiar to us as the friend of 





a true sense of their state as it is in the sight of 


For “THE FRIEND.” 

In reflecting upon some things which have 
transpired in our borders of Jate, my mind has 
reverted to a letter of John Thorp’s which I 
offer for insertion in THe Friend; hoping it 
may “stir up” in all of us who read it, a due 
consideration of our place and standing. 

S. E. 
MANCHESTER, Eleventh Month 20th, 1802. 

Dear Friend :—Thy letter dated Eleventh 
Month 24th, I received duly ; and as it appears 
to have been written in a good degree of can- 
dor and unreserved freedom, I feel disposed 
under the influence of sincere good-will, and 
(if I am not mistaken) a disinterested love to 
the ever blessed Truth, to make thee some reply. 

And first, I do not blame thee, circumstanced 
as thou professest thyself to be, that is, having 
little or no unity with Friends, either in faith 
or practice, for withdrawing thyself from them. 
I do not see how thou couldst, with any degree 
of honesty, have acted otherwise; but whether 
thou actedst wisely, with proper reverence, fear 
and care; whether thou tookest counsel of God 
or of an enemy; whether thou didst not admit 
these differences of opinion on important points, 
on ground too superficial, though with some 
uprightness of intention, and probably with 
some expectation of being an instrument of 
further reformation, for I am not ignorant of 
Satan’s devices; whether thou mayst not have 
suffered thyself to be too hastily moved to give 
in to new opinions, perhaps from a variety of 
motives, I am indeed disposed to doubt. Time 
and consequences will show whether, in these 
movements, thou hast been building upon the 
Rock or on the sand. 

The charges of superstition and formality, 
which you bring against the Society you have 
left, appear in my view, rather the effects of 
prejudice than a well-informed judgment. Such 
an application of the words superstition and 
formality is, I think, unprecedented. There is 
perhaps as little formality amongst us, as can 
be made to consist with regularity and order; 
and I do expect, that experience, in time, will 
convince some of you the necessity and benefit 
of this. I know nothing in the discipline 
recommended and practised amongst us, as to 
the substance and material parts of it, which 
hath not evidently its foundation in Divine 
love, and in that sympathetic brotherly affec- 
tion, and watching over one another for good, 
which the religion of the Gospel requires. But 
if this discipline and these forms, are moved in 
and maintained, in a dead and lifeless manner 
(and yet one can hardly suppose this to be the 
case, without exception, anywhere, but admit- 
ting it is) the fault is not in the form or in the 
rules of our discipline, but in the want of hum- 
bly seeking after and waiting for the influence 
of that Divine love, which would enable us to 
move in these forms, and put in practice this 
discipline, to our mutual edification. 

The offence which some of you have taken, 
and the strictures which thou hast published 
on the manner of our marriages, really seem 
to me quite childish. No doubt, some part of 
our proceedings in order to marriage, which 
once were necessary, may now be spared. It 
appears that Friends have thought so, and 
accordingly have now made the way less tedious ; 
and probably, when the Society shall see the 
propriety of it, as some of its members now do, 
the manner of our proceedings may be still 
more simplified ; but anyhow, as it hath been 
practised at any time amongst us, there hath 
been nothing in it that I could have believed 
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a man of thy talents and understanding would 
have stumbled at, or been offended with. 

Thy definition and ideas of revelation, human 
reason, and conscience, appear to me confused 
and indistinct. Surely there was a time when 
thou couldst better have distinguished between 
human reason and Divine revelation. Thy 
remarks upon the Scriptures I heartily dis- 
approve. There are, I think, very few of thy 
observations on that subject: that would meet 
the approbation of any man, who would make 
a right use of his reason; they are far from 
being new, or new to me. I have read with 
ain, many such things in the works of unbe- 
ievers; but I wish thee to consider what sort 
of characters they have generally been, who 
have written against the Scriptures; and what 
sort of people they have generally been, who 
have given in to this infidelity. Consider the 
lives and conduct of these men, and contrast 
them with the lives of those who have been the 
firmest believers, and most diligent readers of 
the sacred writings; and it will, I hope, afford 
thee some light on which hand the danger lies. 
I myself, as well as Timothy, have read the 
Holy Scriptures from the years of childhood ; 
and by them, I believe I can say truly, that I 
have been often profitably instructed and com- 
forted, but never received any hurt. I believe 
I have not a religious acquaintance in t 
world, that would not write the same testimony ; 
and I am almost persuaded, that if thou wouldst 
consult thy own experience, and that of the 
truly religious characters thou hast known, you 
would say very much the same thing. Are 
not then all the arguments against, confuted by 
facts and experiences in favor of the Scriptures? 

Thou needest not have said, that our Society 
sometimes called the Divine principle in man 
“Christ within ;” thou mightst have said, (what 
thou canst not be ignorant of,) that this is the 
language and doctrine of the Scriptures. I 
believe it would make more for our peace, and 
preservation from error, to admit the express 
testimony of Holy Writ, that there is no 
God but One, none good but One, no Divinity 
but One, and that Jesus Christ our Lord, the 
Son and Sent of God, who was born of the 
Virgin Mary, was unity with this one Divinity; 
and thus united with Omnipotent Love, and 
receiving from his Father all power, both in 
heaven and on the earth, He became, by his 
state, character, and the Divine appointment, 
the Author of eternal redemption to us; for He 
possessing in Himself all the perfection of the 
first Adam, in perfect union with the Divinity, 
became the Head and Fountain of all the re- 
generated human race, who derive their heavenly 
life, nature and image from Him; and all that 
He did, and suffered, in his outward manifesta- 
tion, was for our sake. Blessed be his name, 
He needed not to suffer for Himself, who was 
the Lamb Immaculate, in whose mouth was 
found no guile, being holy, harmless and un- 
defiled, though “in all points tempted like as 
we are, yet without sin.” No, it was on our 
account, according to the declaration of the 
prophet, “Surely, He hath borne our griefs, and 
carried our sorrows; yet we did esteem Him, 
stricken, smitten of God and afflicted. But 
He was wounded for our transgressions, He 
was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement 
of our peace was upon Him, and with his stripes 
we are healed. All we, like sheep, have gone 
astray; we have turned every ove to his own 
way; and the Lord hath laid on Him the 
iniquity of us all.” Agreeably to this declara- 


tion is that of the apostle Peter, 1 Peter, ii: 24. | humbly abode in a state of dependence upon 


Let us then beware how we undervalue the 


our Saviour’s sufferings : “ the just for the unjust, 
that He might bring us to God.” I have no 
belief, I never had, that the sufferings of the 


death, were in order to satisfy or appease any 
wrath that was awakened in the pure Deity 


and to-day and forever ;” but though we should 
not be able to comprehend the why and where- 
fore of our blessed Lord’s miraculous concep- 
tion, holy, self-denying life, sufferings and death, 
yet, unless we will reject the whole body of 
Scripture evidence, we must believe they were 
all necessary and indispensable to our complete 
redemption. 


more willing to believe, the fall of all mankind 
in our first parents, by whose transgression sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin; did 
we read more in the volume of our own hearts, 
the corruption and depravity of our fallen state 
by nature; how we lost the image of holiness, 
and that pristine purity and heavenly nature 
in which man was first created, and to which 


better understand what is meant by “the sec- 
ond Adam,” “the Lord from heaven,” “the 


Jesus Christ. 


subjects, I am jealous of many, who in these 
days, like the builders of Babel formerly, are 
exploring new ways to heaven, by the exertion 
and power of their own reason, that they are 
too much strangers to the glorious dispensation 
of the Gospel, the reign and government of 
Christ, the King of Righteousness and Prince 
of Peace; and therefore do not see the necessity 
of being born again, before they can see this 
kingdom, which none can enter but those who 
are first “converted, and become as little chil- 
dren.” All these believing in the Scriptures, 


you.” Where then, my friend is the distinction | sion may be illustrated by the fact that we gen- 
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Him, who appointed them their place and sta- 
tion, would have been fixed in the firmament 
of his power forever. 

I feel the love of our heavenly Father mov- 
ing in my heart for thee. I feel compassion 
for thy family, and for all those who may look 
to thee for direction ; and strong are the desires 
that I feel, that in that awful day when inqui- 
sition shall be made for blood, thou mayest be 
found pure from the blood of all men. 

I am thy sincere friend, 
Joun Torr. 
















merits (for I do not know a better word) of 


Holy Jesus, when He poured out his soul unto 


Himself. “God is love,” “the same yesterday, 





Scripture Illustrations. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, CANON OF DURHAM. 


“ They Come to the Tomb.”—The body was 
laid in a tomb, not a grave, in fulfilment of the 
prophecy. He made his grave with the wicked, 
and with the rich in his death, tombs, and not 
graves, being always used by those who could 
affurd them. There is no country in the world 
so adapted to the use of tombs, such as were 
the Jewish sepulchres, as is the land of Israel, 
with the exception of the great maritime plains. 
The hilly and rocky nature of the country, 
with low ridges of rock running along the hill- 
sides in every direction, and that rock a pecu- 
liarly soft limestone, offers every facility for 
the easy hollowing out of permanent chambers 
as receptacles for the remains of the dead. In 
a country where, from the subdivision of the 
soil, space was peculiarly valuable, such tombs, 
not interfering in any degree, with the cultiva- 
tion of the surface, could be multiplied to an 
indefinite extent. Consequently every family 

ossessing any land at all had its own sepulchre. 
t was a feature of the Jewish land tenure that, 
although the land might be sold and alienated 
until the Jubilee (though in latter times this 
limitation seems to have been ignored,) yet 
that the tombs never could be estranged from 
the family of the original occupants, whose 
descendants claimed for all time the right of 
burial in the sepulchres of their fathers. Jo- 
seph having left his paternal residence at Ari- 
mathea, and having established himself at Je- 
rusalem, where, as one of the council, it was 
most convenient to make his home, had pur- 
chased property close to the city, and, as his 
first act of ownership, excavates a family sep- 
ulchre. 


“ Entering into the Sepulchre.’ —The expres- 





If mankind were better acquainted with, and 


we are called ; we should see more clearly, and 


” 


quickening Spirit,” “the Resurrection and the 
Life,” and by the emphatic words of Ransom, 
Purchase, Salvation, and Redemption through 


Whatever may be thy sentiments on these 


and the power of God, believe also in Christ, 
for they are one; and these know the truth of 
his blessed promise, “If a man love me, he will 
keep my words: and my Father will love him, 
and we will come unto him and make our abode 
with him.” “At that day ye shall know that 
I am in my Father, and you in me, and I in 


thou thinkest should be more strongly marked, | erally find in all sepulchres of importance, a 
between Jesus Christ in spirit, and his Father | vestibule or outer chamber, in front of the 
dwelling in us. smaller hollowed recess which contains the 
I have written far more than I had a view | niches for the bodies. 
of, but my heart was full, and yet I feel a meas-| Spices—The women bring with them sweet 
ure of that love that beareth and hopeth all| spices, which they had purchased as soon as 
things, in which I desire for thee, as for myself, | ever the sabbath was over, which was at six 
an establishment upon that Foundation, which | o’clock the preceding evening, that they might 
God hath laid in Sion, and which never can | come and anoint Him. We must not confuse 
be shaken. Endeavor after stillness, quietness, | this process by reverential and loving hands 
retirement and resignation; and in the sim-| with the use of the hundred pounds’ weight of 
plicity of a little child, wait upon God, and | myrrh and aloes brought by Nicodemus for use 
watch unto prayer, that He may be pleased to| at the hasty burial on Friday evening, nor 
show thee, as in times past, the way He would | must we confuse either of these with the Ezyp- 
have thee to go, and whether thy path thou | tian process of embalming, with which they 
hast lately trodden, be the way to the wilder-| have nothing whatever todo. Embalming was 
ness, or the way which He hath cast up for | sometimes practised among the Hebrews, as in 
thee to the city of God. Be jealous over thy-| the case of Jacob and Joseph whilst they were 
self with a godly jealousy; ponder the paths|in Egypt; but the only trace which we find 
of thy feet, and watch against that grand ad-|in any way resembling embalming in latter 
versary of man’s happiness, which first beguiled | times is at the burial of King Asa, “in the bed 
the woman in paradise, and hath cast down | which was filled with sweet odors and various 
many of the stars of heaven, which, if they had | kinds of spices, prepared by the apothecaries’ 
art,” which is exactly the process described in 
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the case of our Lord. Nicodemus, being a 
rich man, had, after the manner of his times, 
much of his wealth invested in stores, in kind: 
for a hundred pounds’ weight of the preserva- 
tive mixture, even though myrrh were but a 
small portion, would be very costly. The aloes 
here spoken of have nothing to do with the 
aloes of modern commerce, a product of the 
warmer parts of America, but are the wood of 
an Indian and Persian tree, which, when slightly 
decayed, hes a grateful, aromatic flavor, some 
like the camphor-wood of China. The sawdust 
of this wood (Aquilaria agallocha), which was 
an important article of Arabian commerce, 
mixed with a small quantity of myrrh, which 
is still highly prized in the East for its preser- 
vative qualities, would have the effect of arrest- 
ing decomposition. It would appear to have 
been spread on a large linen cloth, on which 
the body was laid, and then also heaped over 
it before the cloth was folde@ round it. We 
find from the Talmud that myrrh and aloes 
were used at the burial of rabbis, and it is men- 
tioned as though it was a large quantity, and 
that at the burial of a famous doctor no less 
than eighty pounds were used. But the sweet 
spices purchased and brought by the women 
were very different. What was employed for 
their purpose was an unguent, the basis of 
which was opobalsamum, generally translated 
“balm,” mixed with highly scented resins, with 
which every part of the body was smeared, and 
then swathed around with linen clothes. This 
was the homage of affection they intended to 
pay to their Master, when the body thus anointed 
would have been again wrapped in the linen 
cloth with the myrrh and aloes.—S. S. Times. 


John Thorpin his very young years was made 
to hear a voice in his inward ear, saying that if 
he would give up the indulgence of whistling 
and singing, of which he was very fond, his soul 
would partake of a more Divine harmony. It 
is to this Divine harmony which is within the 
reach of all who are willing to bow their necks 
to the yoke of our Blessed Redeemer, that an 
affectionate invitation is extended as a more 
pure, perfect and permanent enjoyment than 
can possibly be derived from any musical per- 
formances. 

Friends stand upon a higher plane in regard 
to what constitutes true happiness even in this 
life, than most other professors. Founded only in 
a spiritual communion with the Great Father 
and Light, all else is but transient in its nature 
and effects. 

Francis Ridley Havergal, who by inheritance 
and education was a lover of music, relates the 
following striking dream in her early life, which 
seems full of significance to those who believe, 
that true worship must be performed in spirit 
and in Truth; and that the pleasing of the eye 
with grand temples, and of the ear by sweet 
sounds, will have a tendency to prevent the soul 
from seeing the face and hearing the voice, 
which can alone satisfy the immortal part. 

She dreamed she stood in the nave of a mag- 
nificent cathedral. There were fluted columns 
richly carved, a vaulted roof, long shadowy 
aisles, “ there were marble steps leading up toa 
screen of such cunning work that the very stones 
seemed to breathe forth beauty ’’—all seemed 
through a veil of softened shadowy radiance 
poured through windows of gorgeous gems. 
There came a burst of cathedral music, accom- 
panied by sweet, melodious voices, she says: 
“Tt was the perfection of beauty, the perfection 
of my enjoyment; my longings realized and 
more still. All this seemed (the italics are her 
own) to carry my heart upwards, I felt filled 
with joyful devotion, and adoration was the 
key-note of the silent anthem of my spirit. 
Then the thought came across me, ‘Can it be 
that such a temple is unfavorable to true devo- 
tion? Can it be that a spirit could remain earth- 
bound here and not soar far, far upwards in the 
holiest, happiest adoration?’ Suddenly I heard 
a voice, clear, calm and very grave, though I 
saw not the speaker. It spoke to me: ‘Your 
Saviour is here, you have long sought Him, He 
is about to manifest himself to you. See! He 
is standing there in his own glorious Person!’ 
In an instant all else had lost its interest. Oh! 
it was so strange that sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing. Fancied devotion gave way to the reality 
of the intensest earnestness; the temple in all 
its fascinating grandeur was nothing, absolutely 
nothing; his presence there was the on/y thing 
I longed for. I gazed intently where the voice 
indicated; I saw One; standing alone and 
knew and felt that it was himself. But the 
many-lined shadow of one of the gem-filled 
windows fell upon his form, and I could not 
discern its outline, much less his countenance. 
‘Listen! said the voice again; He is speaking 
to you. Are not his words sweet and gracious?” 
But a fresh burst of music pealed from the 
organ, the voices of the invisible choristers rose 
higher and louder, and the tide of melody car- 
ried away the sound of that Heavenly Voice, 
whose words would have been more than life to 
me. Oh! how each note grated upon me! how 
I hated the music which drowned the gentle 
tones of that Voice! I determined to approach 
and at least be gladdened by his look, though 
his words might not reach my ear. TI hastened 


on, but the marble steps grew in height under 
my feet and I could not ascend them as quickly 
as I thought to do, each one seemed a moun- 
tain. But He was turning to look on me and 
something seemed to tell me, certainly that He 
was going to rejoice me with one of his own 
sweet smiles, another instant and his eye would 
have met mine, when one of the fluted pillars 
suddenly rose in front of me, the blessed mo- 
ment was gone and he passed away down one 
of the dim shadowy aisles. In desperation I 
rushed on, as if every hope, every desire of a 
life-time were concentrated in that one passing 
instant ; I gained the entrance of the aisle, when 
the exquisite screen, which a moment before 
had so charmed me, stretched itself in defiance 
across it, barring the only way by which I 
could reach the departing Saviour. He was 
gone! and all seemed changed to darkness and 
discord. In the very agonies of regret and 
despair, I sank on the pavement and awoke!” 
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From THE EPISCOPAL RECORDER, 


The Theatre, Cards, Wine, Etc. 


With these distinctive pleasures of the world 
what has the Christian to do? The question 
is often asked and answered, and yet it comes 
anew to the front. It came to me not long 
sigce, when listening to great blame of those in 
authority, who do not offer wine to their guests, 
and it came with startling distinctness. How 
can Christians offer it? and all the questions 
involved in this, and other kindred pleasures, 
came up in my mind to be answered. Why 
may not I, professing to belong to the Lord, 
dance and play cards, and take a social glass 
of wine? I allow, with the rest of the world, 
that these are Satan’s great temptations, chief 
agents for evil, that by these more than by any 
others, souls are shipwrecked. How many go 
to destruction, in all classes of life, from the 
excitement of gambling; perhaps begun in 
games of cards in their own homes in child- 
hood? And so the little ones in these days ac- 
quire fondness for the theatre, and indeed all 
simply worldly pleasures, by being taken and 
encouraged by their parents. And can I call 
myself the Lord’s redeemed child, and yet 
shake hands with such tremendous instruments 
of evil! Can I go, with any pleasure, any real 
hunger, to my Bible, while enjoying such ques- 
tionable amusements? No,I cannot. Let us 
face the question squarely, and be honest with 
ourselves, and confess, that when these things 
give us satisfaction, we do shut out our Lord, 
and his indwelling Spirit. Oh, do not let us 
be content with the mere name of Christian, 
and know nothing of its reality—nothing of 
the sweetness of abiding in Christ, as the branch 
in the vine. 

A famous physician in Philadelphia, a hun- 
dred years ago, was asked by a lady: “ Doctor, 
do you think it wrong for me, a communicant, 
to go to the theatre ?” 

“Madam,” he replied, “I would never pub- 
lish to the world, that I found my Saviour so 
hard a Master, that I had to go on to the devil's 
ground for amusement!” 

Ah, no, if we do not find his service, and the 
life in Him, sufficient for all our needs, for all 
our joy, and in all our sorrow, be assured there 
is something wrong with you, and do not rest 
until it is cast out, even though it be the hand 
or the eye that offends. “The world is so much 
to us, only because God is so little.” 

Oh, ye so-called Christian people, sheltered 
in your homes, and by your surroundings, from 








, For “THE FRIEND.” 
Music. 

“And the harp, and the viol, the tabret and pipe 
and wine, are in their feasts; but they regard not the 
work of the Lord, neither consider the operation of 
his hands.”—Isatan x: 12. 

From this expression of the evangelical pro- 
phet, it may be seen, how intimately in his view 
were associated the sensual pleasure offered by 
the indulgence in wine and music. So many 
under the name of Friends, seem inclined in 
these latter days to lower our testimony in re- 
gard to music, that the writer has been made 
willing (though reluctantly), and in sorrow for 
the past, to express his sentiments and to relate 
a little of his experience in regard to its effect, 
hoping some good may result ; desiring to dwell 
in the spirit of true charity, while endeavoring 
thus to express the honest convictions arising 
from the experience of many years. In early 
life much valuable time was spent in acquiring 
a knowledge and skill in the practice of music, 
both vocal and instrumental, Being for several 
years a member of the choir among Episcopa- 
lians, sacred words were sung which conveyed 
very little, if any sense of their true meaning to 
his mind, and now, after more than fifty years 
of reflection he fails to recall a single perma- 
nent religious impression made upon his mind 
at that time. The théughts were more occu- 
pied in keeping the measure and tune, than 
with the good words they were singing. The 
practice of music for amusement led into very 
unprofitable associations and failed to satisfy 
the cravings for happiness implanted in the soul 
for higher and nobler ends.* 


* Tt appears evident that the performance of David 
on the harp, which it may reasonably be supposed was 
very skilful, failed to produce any good change in the 
mind of Saul, as he almost immediately attempted to 
take his life by throwing a javelin at him. 
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the grosser forms of evil, see to it that your 
example does not help to lead some less favored 
brother or sister into ruin or sin, by the very 
refinements and attractions with which you 
surround your temptations. Can you not think 
of some one in your circle, who has not been 
able to resist the fatal delusions of the wine 
cup, or the attractive gambling table, to their 
own dire disgrace and despair? 


Capital Punishment. 


Some people who have too much tenderness 
of feeling for murderers, want capital punish- 
ment abolished in Ohio. If the death penalty 
be not inflicted on murderers by the State, it 
will surely be inflicted by the mob in many 
cases. Who shall do it? Which way is the 
best? Which way is the most creditable to our 
civilization? ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed.”—Gen. ix:6. 


The writer finds the above written article in 
the Register of Fourth Month 19th, and inas- 
much as the religious Society of Friends in 
Ohio was instrumental in securing the introduc- 
tion of the resolution, to which the above article 
alludes, into the Legislature, by their presenta- 
tion of a memorial thereto, I deem it due to the 
Society of which I am a member, as well as the 
readers of the Register, through its courtesy and 
its columns, to define our position relative to 
the subject of this article. In the first place, as 
professors of the religion of Jesus Christ, we find 
no sanction in the record of his life and teach- 
ings to the shedding of human blood by judi- 
cial process. The whole trend of his example 
and precept, was in the direction of love for the 
whole brotherhood of man. Revenge and retali- 
ation had no place in the heart of the Redeemer, 
and if we are Chistians or Christ-like they can 
have no place in our hearts, and certainly should 
not have in the State. As we apprehend, the 
attitude of the State towards its criminals should 
be one of reformation, coupled always with such 
powerful restraint as will insure the safety of so- 
ciety. That the substitution of life imprison- 
ment for the death penalty is a step that may 
be taken with safety, is manifest not only from 
years of successful experience in those States 
where capital punishment has been abolished, 
but also in our own State where we have crimi- 
nals serving life-sentences in the penitentiary, 
whose crimes were as atrocious as those of others 
who were executed. Ira Marlatt is an exam- 
ple of this class. If society can be as well pro- 
tected by life imprisonment as by the death 
penalty, then the latter is unjustifiable, unless 
some Divine law renders it obligatory. Let us 
examine the quotation cited in the article under 
consideration, with other similar ones from the 
Old Testament. 

“Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed.” This language was ad- 
dressed to Noah as he was about quitting the 
ark, and under circumstances wherein death 
might have endangered the perpetuity of the 
race. Eight and a half centuries later we find 
the same law delivered to the children of Israel. 
“And he that killeth any man shall surely be 
put to death. And if any man cause a blemish 
in his neighbor, as he hath done so shall it be 
done to him. Breach for breach, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth.” —Lev. xxiv:17 to 20. But Christ 
abrogates this whole principle. “ Ye have heard 
that it hath been said ‘an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth, but I say unto you that ye resist 
not evil, but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.” — Matt. 


























v: 38, 39. Here He forbids in the most positive 
language the whole doctrine of retaliation, and 
introduces in its stead, the idea of the universal 
fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man, and 
instructs his followers to “ Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them that despitefully 
use you and persecute you.”— Matt. v: 44. 

So far as the writer is able to see, the declar- 
ations above cited, authorizing the taking of 
life for life, are no more binding upon us to-day 
than are a long list of mandatory ordinances 
given to Moses for the observance of the Israel- 
ites, such as killing the owner of an ox that had 
killed a man or woman.—Ex. xxi: 29. The put- 
ting to death of aSabbath-breaker.—Ex. xxxi:14. 
The stoning to dtath of a blasphemer.—Lev. 
xxiv: 16. The observance of circumcision, of the 
sacrifices and offerings, &c., &c. Doubtless these 
sanguinary laws had their place in the Divine 
economy, in the government of a people just 
emerging from the barbarism of long centuries 
of degradation and slavery, but, 


“ New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.” 


And in Christ’s sermon on the Mount, sur- 
rounded by the multitude, the sons of those who 
had received that “first covenant,” he teaches to 
them and to mankind, a more excellent way, 
and in the fulfilment of his mission “He taketh 
away the first (covenant) that He may establish 
the second.” — Heb. x: 9. In other words, 
through the coming and offices of our Saviour, 
the first, or Mosaic covenant has been removed, 
and the second, or Gospel covenant established, 
by which, as professing Christians, we should 
be governed. 

I will now f€rn to the practical working of 
laws forbidding capital punishment. In the 
four States of Maine, Rhode Island, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, where the death penalty is 
abolished, the number of murderers confined in 
their State prisons on Sixth Month 30th, 1890, 
averaged 66.5 to the million of population, while 
in four adjoining States, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Indiana and Illinois, where capital 
punishment exists, the average of confined mur- 
derers was 83.25 per million of population. 
There is no doubt in the mind of the writer 
that, so far from the death penalty being deter- 
rent of crime, it is actually the reverse, for ex- 
hibitions of cruelty or brutality, even if sanc- 
tioned by law, are doubtless demoralizing in 
their effects. If the sanctity of human life is 
violated by law, the vicious may more readily as- 
sume to violate it without law! The effect of 
law, as deterrent of crime, is not measured so 
much by its severity, within reasonable bounds, 
as by the promptness with which its violators 
are punished. As a natural result of the wide- 
spread and increasing opposition to the inflic- 
tion of irredeemable punishment, it is much 
more difficult to secure conviction in capital 
than in non-capital States. This fact is exem- 
plified by comparing convictions in Rhode Is- 
land and in the adjoining States of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut. In Massachusetts for 
twenty years passed, the convictions amounted 
to seventeen per cent. of its capital cases. In 
Connecticut, for thirty years, they amounted to 
thirteen per cent.; while in Rhode Island, for 
thirty years, they amounted to sixty-three per 
cent. of her capital cases. Governor Washburn, 
of Wisconsin, said in a letter written a few years 
ago to my friend John D. Fowler, “If a man 
commits murder, he rarely escapes conviction, 
whereas in other States where punishment is 


capital, the accused is rarely convicted.” 
also further says in the same letter: “There is 
not, in my opinion, any country on earth, where 
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human life is held more sacred than in Wiscon- 


sin.” 


This does not indicate that mob rule follows, 
in fact, or necessarily, the abolition of capital 
punishment. It follows more generally the mis- 
carriage of justice, or its fear of being thwarted 
as is so often the case where a man’s life is at 
stake. Another objection to the death penalty 
is the fact that mistakes are sometimes made in 
the administration of law. That innocent men 
have been hung has been proven beyond ques- 
tion, and can we conceive of anything more 
horrible than the relentless putting to death of 
a man for a crime of which he is innocent? 

But with much more to say than has been 
said I must circumscribe the limits of this arti- 
cle. The Society of Friends is not standing 
alone for this reform. Many of our most noted 
men, philanthropists of this and other countries, 
our best thinkers and the intelligence of the 
masses are largely with us. Our own Governor 
McKinley, in an interview with the writer a 
few weeks ago, said that he was not only op- 
posed to capital punishment himself, but he be- 
lieved a majority of the people of Ohio also 
were. As to the final result, I have no doubt, 
believing in the ultimate triumph of right, 
although, 

“The years are slow, the vision tarrieth long, 

And far the end may be, 
But, one by one the fiends of ancient wrong 
Go out and leave us free !” 
JessE Epcerron. 
CoLUMBIANA, O. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
A New Kind of Chain. 


An ingenious device was started a few years 
ago for raising money for philanthropic pur- 
poses, which consisted in sending a letter to any 
three selected recipients, asking them to con- 
tribute a single dime to the worthy object 
which it was proposed to aid, at the same time 
desiring each one of the three to write three 
similar letters to others, and so on until a 
“chain,” so to speak, made up of thirty series, 
had been reached, when it was presumed that all 
the money needed would have been obtained. 
Should any receiver of a letter not care to con- 
tribute, such letter was to be sent back, that it 
might be known that the “ chain,” in one of its 
links had been broken. If any one will take 
the trouble to work out the simple exercise in 
multiplication which the above formula involves, 
he will perceive that a good many links may 
he dropped, and still a fair sum be realized for 
the “ worthy object.” Starting with 3, 9, 27,81, 
the total reached will be 298, 119, 658, 117, 
992 letters. Now, as each contributor would 
need to pay postage on his or her three letters, 
as well as on the letter conveying the dime, it 
will thus be seen that there would be an ex- 
penditure of eight cents, besides cost of paper 
and envelopes), to secure ten cents, and so being 
about as financially wasteful as the church fair, 
bazar and charity ball methods. It seems to 
be starting too much machinery for the purpose 
of buying a parsonage or furnishing a ward of a 
hospital. The Editorof The Christian, of Boston, 
advises that letters of the kind named be at 
once dropped into the waste-paper basket. Per- 
haps, in some cases, a letter addressed to a 
principal promoter of the scheme, enclosing a 
contribution (not necessarily restricted to a 
dime), if the object be deemed indeed worthy, 
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and reviving the Apostle’s advice that “he that 
giveth, let him do it with simplicity,” might be 
useful in the way of testimony bearing. 


J. W.L 
THE CORE OF THE HOUSE. 


We think of it oft in the glare and heat of our life- 
time’s later day, 

Around our steps when the wild spray beats, and the 
mirk is gathering gray. 

At once to the altar’s foot they ran whom the menac- 
ing foe pursued, 

We turn to the still and sacred place, where a foe 
may never intrude; 

And there, in the hush of remembered hours, our 
failing souls grow strong, 

And gird themselves anew for the fray, the battle of 
right and wrong, 

Behind us ever the hallowed thought, as pure as a rose 
in bloom, 

Of the happiest place in all the earth, the mother’s 
darling room. 


We’ve not forgotten the fragrant sheaves of the lilacs 
at the door, 

Nor the ladder of sunbeams lying prone on the shin- 
ing morning floor ; 

We've not forgotten the robin’s tap at the ever friendly 

ane, 

Nor the lilt of the little brook outside, trolling its gay 
refrain. 

How it haunts us yet, in the tender hour of the sun- 
set’s fading blush, 

The vesper song, so silvery clear, of the hidden hermit 
thrush ! 

All sweetest of sound and scent is blent when, pure as 
a rose in bloom, 

We think of the spot best loved in life, the mother’s 
darling room. 


Holding us close to the best in life, keeping us back 
from sin, 

Folding us yet to her faithful breast, oft as a prize we 
win, 

The mother who left us here alone to battle with care 
and strife, 

Is the guardian angel who leads us on to the fruit of 
the tree of life. 

Her smile from the heights we hope to gain is an 
ever-beckoning lure ; 

We catch her look when our pulses faint, nerving us 
to endure. 

Others may dwell where once she dwelt, and the home 
be ours no more, 

But the thought of her is a sacred spell, never its 
magic o’er ; 

We're truer and stronger and braver yet, that, pure as 
a rose in bloom, 

Back of all struggle, a heart of peace, is the mother’s 
darling room. 


—From Margaret Sangster’s ‘On the Road Home.” 
inaiininiaipliglimeninatubasies 

I HAD once two dear and estimable friends. 
They were both attached to me, but they hated 
one another, and took every opportunity of 
showing their hatred practically. I did all I 
could to reconcile them, in vain. But what I 
could not do Providence did. It so happened 
that they received high appointments as medical 
officers to the same part of the far East, and 
sailed in the same ship to their destination. 
One took ill on board with malignant typhoid 
fever, and his enemy nursed him with all the 
tenderness and devotion of a brother, and the 
hand that held his own till its pulses were stilled 
in death was the hand of the man which before 
that he would never clasp. 
such a thing happening in your own case should 
surely m: ake you gentle, forbearing and patient, 
even with those who at present despitefully use 
you and persecute you. This is the way God 


would have you always act.—H. Maemiilan in 
S. S. Times. 


— ~~» e—- - 


Ir is always a good rule to step in no path, 
to speak no word, to commit no act, when con- 
science whispers beware. 


The possibility of 


THE FRIEND. 
Driving Whales. 


The Orkney Islands are occasionally visited 
by herds of a small whale (Delphinus deductor), 
called by the people the Ca’ing whale, because 
of the shrill bleat of the calves. It strays into 
straits and channels from which it does not 
seem to know the means of egress. 

“The temperament of the isleman is slow 
and torpid, but at the ery of ‘whales in the 
bay !’ he wakens up to an extraordinary extent ; 
for there never was a sea-loving people which 
was not fond of sport, and besides the sport is 
lucrative. So, whether from church or market, 
from meat or labor, there is an instantaneous 
rush to the seaside. Boats appear as if by 
magic, from, you cannot tell «where, but every 
islander seems to have one of some sort. Young 
and old, the strong and the weak, are equally 
excited, and arm themselves with the first weap- 
ons that come handy; rusty harpoons, and 
ancient flint-guns, scythes, sickles and _pike- 
staffs. Sometimes, indeed, the whole sport will 
be spoiled in the flurry, as happened a few 
seasons back. 

A cetacean had stranded himself on the 
rocky shore of Scapa Flow, when a too ardent 
farmer rushed forward and stabbed him with 
a dung-fork. Frantic with pain, the creature 
made a desperate effort, edged off into deep 
water, and very soon the occasional glitter of a 
fin or on uncouth gambol, told the disappointed 
onlookers that all the shoal was off to the Pent- 
land Firth. But should no such accident be- 
tide, the fleet of boats, crazy-looking cobles and 
skiffs, most of them under oars, but if there is 
a breeze many with sails, move out to form a 
semi-circle round the shoal. There is a din as 
if Bedlam had broken loose, for the object is 
to frighten the whales, till in terror and con- 
fusion they rush on the shallows and ground. 
So the water is splashed with the oars, impro- 
vised and most unmelodious drums are beaten, 
and there is a loud yelling. From this un- 
earthly turmoil, the shy and timid quarry 
gradually retreats. Yet the battle is not yet 
over. If the king bull begins to grow suspi- 
cious of the shore, he will turn and charge 
through the boats. Then there is confusion, 
indeed, for his lieges follow, and vain are all 
efforts to arrest their flight. Guns are fired 
and harpoons cast, boats are upset, and the 
cries of half-drowned men and boys mingle 
with the uproar. If the whales take a direction 
likely to lead them into further difficulties, 
chase is given, and the whole business begins 
again. 

Should there be no stampede, the din and 
excitement increase, till at last, the bewildered 
creatures rush on their doom in the shallows. 
The boats close upon them, and then begins a 
murder grim and great. As the islanders hack 
and stab and hew, the scene changes altogether. 
Soon the surf is incarnadined with blood, and 
the shrill, dying cries of the whales are dis- 
tinetly heard in the uproar. They show no 
fight, for they are the least combative and the 
gentlest of creatures; but some die harder 
than others, and a few of the tough bulls still 
ply their tails and beat the surf into a semi- 
crimson foam after they have lost much blood 
and received many wounds. Extremely few 
escape —a fact which is due to their affectionate 
nature. They will not leave a wounded com- 
rade behind, and whole shoals are said to have 
been ruined by this characteristic; for they 
will swim round a floating carcass and ery on 
it to follow, while the harpooner takes them 


one by one. So, too, the mother who has lost 
her calf, will hover round till she too meets 
her fate. Were it not that every whale killed 
means money, the Orcadians might be touched 
to mercy; but though far from cruel in their 
dispositions, such thoughts are remote from 
their minds during a whale hunt. To lay on 
right and left, and multiply the number of 
carcasses which will be ultimately dragged 
ashore from these sea shambles, is all their 
desire. Nor is it possible to blame them, for a 
shoal of whales is a splendid windfall to people 
of whom it has been truthfully said, that few 
are wretchedly poor, and fewer still inconve- 
niently rich.” —AU the Year with Nature. 


Migration of Insects. 


J. W. Tutt describes an instance of insect 
migration, which he witnessed on the cliffs near 
Dover, England. 

“Presently a white butterfly comes over the 
edge of the cliff, followed by another and an- 
other. These are only the advance guard of 
hosts of similar butterflies, which, for almost 
half-an-hour, come over the cliff and pass in- 
land. Hundreds of them alight on the Knap- 
weed and sainfoin flowers. Many at once com- 
mit the duties of maternity, laying their eggs on 
the leaves of the wild cabbage, which grows lux- 
uriantly along this stretch of coast, but looks very 
different from the vegetable which the gardener 
has produced from it. Some of the butterflies 
are torn, but most of them are in perfect con- 
dition, none the worse for the long journey 
which they have evidently made. The instinct 
of migration appears to be almost as strong in 
many insects as in birds, and this white butter- 
fly is a well-known migrant. Ships far out at 
sea have been covered with migratory hordes 
of them, and an occasional influx, such as I 
have just witnessed, has been observed several 
times before on our British shores.” 

“The migration of insects are, as a rule, er- 
ratic and irregular, their paths unfixed so far 
as we at present know, and they are not guided 
by the regular and unfailing instinct which is 
manifest in birds. But that they do migrate is 
now beyond question. For years and years 
certain species will be entirely absent from a 
country ; hundreds of observers are on the look- 
out now-a-days; there is one in almost every 
nook ; then, suddenly, thousands of individuals 
appear, and observations of them are made 
within a day or two over vast areas, extending 
hundreds of miles in length and breadth. 

“It is strange, too, what apparently unsuita- 
ble insects do migrate. A slender-bodied moth, 
the Crimson-speckled Footman (Deiopeia pul- 
chella), apparently incapable of continued ex- 
ertion so far as its general habits are concerned, 
surrounded the sailing vessel Pleione on March 
27th, 1885, in ‘mid-Atlantic Ocean, when nearly 
five hundred miles from the nearest land — 
America — and nine hundred and sixty miles 
from the Cape Verde Islands, the nearest point 
where the insect is known to occur, several 
specimens resting on the spars, rigging and 
deck. Vast flocks of butterflies, closely allied 
to our Clouded Yellow, itself a well-known 
migrant, were reported by Darwin in his Voyage 
of the Beagle. On one oceasion, when about ten 
miles from the Bay of St. Blas, vast numbers 
of butterflies in bands or flocks of countless 
myriads, extended as far as the eye could range. 
Even by the aid of a telescope it was not pos- 
sible to see a space free from butterflies;’ at 
the same time the seamen called out that ‘it 
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was snowing butterflies,’ and Darwin adds that 
‘it had that appearance.’” 

“Regular records are now made by light- 
house keepers, of vast flocks of moths, which 
are migratory, and which sometimes take sev- 
eral hours to pass a fixed station, flying in a 
definite direction, as if guided by a voluntary 
instinct, although this can scarcely be conceded 
them. A large sub-tropical butterfly (Danais 
archippus), a native of America, has recently 
spread to Europe, although the absence of its 
food-plant has necessarily, as yet, prevented its 
establishment here, whilst the same insect has 
established itself in recent years in many of the 
Pacific Islands almost simultaneously with the 
introduction of its food. This insect is a well- 
known migrant within the limits of America, 
hybernating or passing the winter as a butterfly 
in the hottest part of the Continent, flying north- 
wards with the first warm days of spring, deposit- 
ing its eggs, a few here, a few there, until, in a 
few days, it has sometimes covered five hundred 
miles in its flight. In these regions the eggs 
soon hatch, the caterpillars are followed by the 
chrysalides, and these by the butterflies, which 
again move forward in their course, laying 
their eggs as they go, until, by the autumn, the 
insect is to be found well up towards the Arctic 
circle. Then comes the winter killing off and 
exterminating the butterflies in these inhos- 
pitable climes, and thus restricting the range 
of the insect to those southern areas where 
snows and biting blasts are almost unknown. 
And thus, year after year, the struggle goes on 
between climate and an insect with marvellous 
powers of flight, of endurance, and of ability to 
reproduce itself, in which the excess of fecundity 
is wasted, instead of the insect becoming, as it 
might well do, a nuisance by its increase of 
numbers, were its whole progeny thrown into 
the limited area where it can exist the whole 
year through.” 

“But birds and butterflies are not the only 
visitors to our shores. Sometimes large flights 
of dragon-flies have been known to occur, and 
occasionally, certain parts of our coast districts 
are strewn with vast numbers of Aphides. With 
regard to the former, although dragon-flies un- 
doubtedly occasionally visit our shores and 
spread over the country, as was the case as late 
as 1887, when a large swarm was observed in 
Essex, after having probably crossed the North 
Sea, no flocks at all comparable with those 
which have been observed abroad have been 
known to occur. In 1852, Dr. Hagen recorded 
a migratory flight of a species of Dragon-fly 
( Platetrum depressum), which he saw near Koén- 
igsberg. ‘The swarm was an immense one, and 
was stated to have formed a ‘compact band, 
sixty feet wide and about ten feet deep.’ It 
was also recorded that, passing at ‘about the 
speed of a horse at an easy trot, the passage of 
the swarm took from about nine in the morn- 
ing until evening,’ and that even then, the last 
part of this vast horde of insects took up its 
abode for the night in the suburbs of Kénigsberg, 
where they covered the houses and trees, depart- 
ing the next morning and following their pre- 
decessors.” 
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Tue Fairurut Witness.—When the Sun 
of Righteousness makes daylight in the soul, 
the judgments which it makes of what is offered 
to it are clear and correct. It sees into the true 
nature of things, and into the real character of 
all temptations, and does not mistake evil for 
good, or bitter for sweet.— Selected. 















Items. 


The Cannon of Andorra.—The ambition of small 
Republics, more particularly in matters relating to 
armaments, is apt to be somewhat out of propor- 
tion to the real importance of the State and to its 
actual requirements. A correspondent, writing re- 
cently to the Globe, says a short time ago the au- 
thorities at Andorra, the little Republic in the 
Pyrenees, conceived the idea that there was some- 
thing lacking in the dignity of their State, and 
that something was cannon. Cannon they deter- 
mined they must have, and, accordingly, inquiries 
were instituted, and they found that Krupp, of 
Essen, was a good man for such articles; but when 
Krupp, of Essen, sent them his price list, they 
found that cannon were more expensive things 
than they had imagined, and that the sum that 
had been destined to procure three or four guns 
would only buy one. This was disappointing ; 
but, after consideration, they decided that one 
cannon was, after all, perhaps enough to give an 
air of importance to heir little valley, and, any- 
how, was certainly better than none. So one they 
determined to have, and Krupp was entrusted with 
the order. At last the cannon arrived in Andorra, 
and was duly put into position on the highest 
point of ground in the Republic, where all comers 
might see how well the valley was protected. Evi- 
dently the next thing to do was to try how it 
acted. So they carefully studied the directions 
that came with it, and loaded it accordingly. Then, 
it suddenly struck one peculiarly bright spirit that 
before they fired they ought to know where they 
were going to fire to. The ball carried, he repre- 
sented, about three times the distance of the whole 
length of Andorra. If they aimed to the north 
they would fire right into France; if they fired to 
the south, into Spain. A European war might be 
the result in either case. Here some one suggested 
that the cannon should be pointed upwards and 
fired into the air. But it fortunately occurred to 
another intelligent native that the ball would be 
sure to fall to the ground again, and whether it 
fell in Andorra, in Spain, or in France, the damage 
it would do would probably be immense. So that 
would not do, either. And then, though everyone 
began to talk at once, and everyone had a different 
opinion to advance, the authorities at last were con- 
vinced that there was no safe way of firing, and, 
nearly crying with disappointment, the whole Re- 
public gave in and returned to the valley. The 
cannon has not been fired yet.— Herald of Peace. 
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Since the preparation of the account of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, which appeared in our 
last issue, we have received the supplemental 
issue of the British Friend, giving some addi- 
tional particulars of its later sessions. 

During the discussion on American Cor- 
respondence, George Grubb said that he had 
travelled a good deal among Friends in America, 
and that while we valued correspondence as a 
bond of unity with those to whom we sent 
epistles, “they looked upon it as a seal of our 
approval of their work.” When he was in 
Canada, Friends connected with the body with 
which London corresponded, seeing his disap- 
probation of certain practices, told him “that 
they were no more in sympathy with them than 
he was, but they had to bear with them, because 
they did not want to be cut off from London 
Yearly Meeting. Thesmaller bodies in America 
contended that they had been endeavoring to 
bear a faithful testimony against the very things 
in the Western Yearly Meetings, of which we 
ourselves most disapprove.” 

Two of the Quarterly Meetings called the at- 


tention of the Yearly Meeting to the action of 


Towa in reference to Joel and Hannah Bean 


and Benjamin H. Jones. 
clearly was that this action was contrary to the 
judgment of English Friends, but a caution was 
felt as to how far it would be right to censure 
officially the acts of a co-ordinate body. It was 
finally decided to put on the records of the 
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$100 each, of which the United States is to take 700,- 





The general feeling 


Yearly Meeting the minutes from the Quarterly 
Meeting on this subject, with a brief statement 
that they had received careful consideration. 
The question respecting the new Yearly Meet- 
ings of California and Oregon, and also of the 


Smaller Bodies, was referred to the Meeting for 
Sufferings. 


A committee of thirteen Friends prepared 


one Epistle, which was directed to be sent to 


the Yearly Meetings with which London Yearly 
Meeting had previously corresponded, and to 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

The subject of peace occupied considerable 


time, and resulted in authorizing the Clerk to 
sign a memorial to the English Government, 


urging it to take steps to promote a national 
disarmament. 

Wm. L. Pearson, of Penn College, Iowa, 
presented the needs of that institution for pe- 
cuniary aid. A note was sent into the women’s 
meeting, asking them to receive a visit from 
W. L. Pearson, but women’s meeting declined 
the visit. 

In reference to the subject of epistolary cor- 
respondence, the British Friend, makes the fol- 
lowing editorial remarks: —“ The conclusion 
reached was obviously only a temporary halting 
place. The Yearly Meeting awaits information 
about the Smaller Bodies from the Meeting for 
Sufferings next,year. Feeling that it must 
make some change, seeing difficulties in several 
directions, and not knowing its own mind in 
the absence of sufficient information, the meet- 
ing fell back with its characteristic caution on 
what seemed the direction of least resistance. 
Many Friends who personally desired more 
comprehension, advocated this plan for one 
year. Of course, it was quite illogical; it was 
recognized that the Western Friends had aban- 
doned our characteristic teaching, seeing that 
San José Monthly Meeting Was laid down in 
1885, for teaching that “the Light and Spirit 
of Christ is in every man,” and that “the blood 
that cleanses the soul is spiritual.” Yet these 
Friends are still left in exclusive legal posses- 
sion for the present.” 


oo 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


TyitepD States.—Both Houses of Congress ad- 


journed on the 25th instant, as a tribute of sympathy 


with the French Republic, in the calamity which has 
befallen it in the assassination of President Carnot. 
Figures furnished at the United States Treasury De- 
partment indicate that the deficit for the present fiscal 
year in the revenues of the United States will amount 
to $78,000,000. The gold reserve in the United States 


Treasury is now less than $67,000,000. The New York 


banks, on the 24th instant, contributed $2,940,000 in 
gold, to make up for the losses to the United States 


Sub-Treasury through shipments to Europe. 


The Nicaraguan Canal bill has been completed, it is 
said, and will be reported to the House at an early 
The new company is to issue 830,000 shares at 


000, and of the eleven directors one each is to be 
named by Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and the stock- 
holders, and eight by the President of the United States. 

Vice President Stevenson has certified to the District 
Attorney the cases of H. O. Havemeyer, president, and 


John G. Searles, secretary and treasurer, of the Ameri- 


can Sugar Refining Company, who refused to give the 


Sugar Trust Investigating Committee the details of the 
company’s contributions for political purposes. 


Dr. Senner, the United States Commissioner of Im- 


migration at New York, says that immigration has 
practically come to a stand-still, and that “just as 





